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Singers Richard and 
Karen Carpenter, actress Linda 
Dano of the soap opera 
“Another World” and actor 
Steve Martin were students of 
CSULB? 

®@ The oldest students to 
graduate from CSULB were 
86—year—olds William 
Russell and Pearl Sweet? 

e Former CSULB presi- 
dent Stephen Horn is now a 
U.S. congressman serving the 
38th Congressional District? 

Maulana Karenga, 
chairman of the Black studies 
dept., began a holiday recog- 
nized nationwide called 
Kwanzaa 

@ Hardfact. Hill was 
named after the “Hardfact” 
statue, sculpted by Kosso 
Eloul, that stands at the bot- 
tom of that hill? 

®@ Textbook prices in the 
bookstore range from $135.00 
for “Developmental Behavioral 


Pediatrics” to $2.85 for “Daily 
Life in Ancient Greece and 
Rome”? 

© the Nugget goes 
through about 50 kegs of beer 
per month? “Sierra Nevada” is 
the most popular beer on tap. 
“Heineken” and “Rolling Rock” 
are the most popular out of the 
bottle. 

@ the Nugget goes 
through about 1,200 hamburg- 
er buns and 360 pounds of 
hamburger meat per month? 

The CSULB women’s 
basketball program is the all- 
time winningest for the 
Division 1 women’s program 
with 575 

®@ The list of former 49er 
men’s basketball coaches 
include Jerry Tarkanian, Lute 
Olsen and Tex Winter? 

©The CSULB athletic 
program has won a combined 
total of three NCAA 
championship. 
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Talented Steve Martin performs 
at a fraternity event in the 

early “60s. 
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Sports Dewe 


By Juan Dial 


Scott Cathcart, assistant athletic director and media 
public relations director, is filled with. optimism and 
enthusiasm about the future of the athletic program at 
Cal State Long Beach. 

In recruitment drives, Cathcart boasts that The 
Pyramid is a plus to the campus. “The Pyramid is to 
CSULB what Pauley Pavilion is to UCLA,” he said. 

The women’s new basketball coach is another posi- 
tive addition to the athletic program. 

“Our new women’s basketball head coach, Dalas 
Boychuk, comes from basketball land — Purdue 
University. Naturally, we are excited,” Cathcart stated. 

What about football? “Football is the challenge of all 
challenges,” Cathcart said. “It takes the most money, the 
most manpower, the greatest accumulation of plant and 
equipment and above all, a committed student body and 
alumni association.” 

Under Coach George Allen, CSULB was on the 
move, he stated. Allen’s untimely death set the school 


back. The football program was dropped in 1991. 
Reflecting his pride in the CSULB program, the assis- 
tant director noted that the University’s record from 1988 
to the present is 1.042 wins and 488 losses or 68 percent. 
“With 26,000 plus students and the numbers on the 
rise again, we must feel optimistic,” Cathcart said. 


“Without, the vibes from our fellow students, we cannot 
succeed.” 
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By David Weiner 


ust when it looked like 1995 was going to to take themselves too 
mark the first summer without a standout rock 


‘n’ roll record since at least the late ’80s, along 


seriously. Accordingly, 
the 12 tracks on Foo 
comes Dave Grohl and Foo Fighters to strafe Fighters are the kind 
the sonic landscape with their eponymous 
debut CD. 

Former Nirvana drummer Grohl emerges 
from that band’s shadow and im 
his own musical legacy wi 
ten when Grohl was sti 
ed with his new bar 


of trenchant, hard- 


Foo Fighters 


rocking songs that 
proliferated on independent labels like Seattle’s 
Sub.Pop in the early 90s. The band is tres tight, 


McGuinn mode (although he 
zobain impression on “Weenie 
stshed.”) 

CP, will not be accused of is 


six months af 
Cobain’s tragic $ 
After Nirva 


» torplay., 
oldsmith of é 


out the quartet, with Goldsmi -Stipp offer us any tormented 
aggressive, heavy-limbed drumming that 
made famous in, uh, that‘o de. “a record to drive very fast 


Aside from a _less-is=mori to bring to the beach; it’s a 
ast out your parents with. Sure it’s 


, but the lack of subtext is essential to its 


approach and an emphasis on rhythm 0} 


guitar, the major difference between band 
Foo Fighters and the bloated rocksters of the 
70s and ’80s is the tendency of the former not 


g 
innate appeal. In that regard, it’s a little like 
summer itself. 
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AIDS Project L.A.: Not Immune to 


AIDS patient, Kent Bemel passed away before this story went to press. 


By Virginia McCrum 


n April 1994, Kent Bemel, living 

with Acquired Immune Deficiency 

Syndrome, returned to Minnesota, 
the state where he was bornto live out 
the rest of his life. 

For most of the eight years that he 
lived 
remained a closet bisexual to his 


in Marina del Rey, Bemel 
neighbors. 

He was a complainer, but not a 
passive one. Whenever he found an 
injustice, Bemel drew his mighty 
sword. 

Crisis seems to draw out the best 
and worst from Bemel. He knows his 
rights and makes certain they are not 
infringed upon, and he takes it upon 
himself to educate everyone around 
him about their rights as well. 

Too weak to work any longer as an 
engineer for a cosmetics company, 
Kent Bemel turned to AIDS Project Los 
Angeles for assistance. But Bemel soon 
grew frustrated with APLA because he 
said the organization misused funds 
and was not responsive to client needs. 
There began yet another of Bemel’s 
crusades. 

“APLA wastes a ton of money,” 
Bemel said. Its staff gives “poor ser- 
vice” and does not return phone calls, 
he said. Before giving up on APLA, 
however, Bemel began surveying its 
other clients to see if there was a con- 
sensus, which he said he found. 

But, complaining, as always, was 
not enough for Bemel. He somehow 
collected copies of APLAs private 
accounting records and contacted 
Betina Boxhal of the Los Angeles 
Times, who wrote a piece on APLA 
Nov. 14, 1994. He offered her the doc- 
uments for a story, but said she didn’t 
use them. 

APLA has received some strong 
criticism. from some of its clients, staff 
and other AIDS organizations. 

APLA, which began its battle 
against AIDS in 1982, has since strug- 
gled with high staff and administrative 
turnover and change, as well as a 
major financial crises in 1988. Many 
APLA employees have walked out and 
joined smaller AIDS organizations, 
attesting that smaller is better because 
clients are not lost in the shuffle. 

The $10.7 million property that 


APLA purchased in 1993, its approxi- 
mate $1.6 million reserve and high 
percentage of development and 
administrative costs, have also stirred 
up the AIDS community, as many 
believe those dollars could 
be put to better use. 

“What is real- 
ly indefensible 
is tying up 
ie Oa 
resources 
a om ed! 
keeping 
$1 mil- 
lion in 
~E ln @ 
bank,” 
Sat @ 
Cesar 
Romtullior 
Ee J IDES 
Healthcare 
Foundation gov- 
ernment affairs direc- 
tor. “Yes, it creates stability, 
but social service organizations 
should not tie up their funds when 
they could be used to help people 
who are dying.” 

With about a $20 million bud- 
get of mostly private funds, APLA 
has also been accused of retaining 
its high profile and corporate 
structure at the expense of other 
AIDS organizations. 

“The agency is trapped by its 
strengths and weaknesses,” said 
Keith Malone, the foundation’s 
executive directory of communica- 
tions. “It is highly visible and has 
strong ties with the entertainment 
industry, which causes problems.” 

The glitz-factor standards are 
higher in Los Angeles, Malone said. 
“APLA spent $50,000 on a mural of its 
history for its new building,” he said. 
“The heat is on to look good, especial- 
ly when you have moguls like David 
Geffen contributing $1 million. It’s 
true you have to spend money to make 
money, and APLA is not a backyard 
operation, but that’s not an excuse for 
excess.” 

Portillo’s main problem with APLA 
is its public policy on funding. Under 
the 1990 Ryan White Care Act, the 


federal government provides millions 
of dollars in aid to AIDS organizations 
each year. This year, the majority of 
the $34 million in Title I and supple- 
mental funds slotted for AIDS organi- 
zations were awarded to 
New York and San 
Estuaeiiecsins CiOm 
though Los 
Angeles has 
i © Te € 
accumu- 
lative 
and liv- 
ih aah 
cases 
than 
Side 


Francisco, 
Portillo said. 

One 
son for this dis- 


Tea- 


proportionate distri- 
bution of funds is that the 
Health Service 
Administration uses a formula 


Resource 


with a population denominator in 
its calculations, Portillo said. 
Therefore, since Los Angeles has 
about 4.5 million residents and 
San Francisco has only about 
700,000, San Francisco has a larg- 
er percentage of people with AIDS 
in its total population than does 
Los Angeles. 

APLA has refused to join the 
fight for more equitable distribu- 
tion of funding because its execu- 
tives say local AIDS organizations 
should not take anything away 
from San Francisco, which was so 
badly hit by the epidemic, Portillo 
said. However, APLA operates primar- 
ily on private funding, and most other 
AIDS (about 100) 
depend on federal funds for survival, 
he said. 

Los Angeles received $7.8 million 
in federal funds in 1993, $12.6 million 
in 1994 and $13 million in 1995, 
according to the administration’s fig- 
ures. San Francisco received $11.4 
million in 1993 and $19.1 million 
both in 1994 and 1995, according to 
the same figures. 


organizations 


Criticism 


In 1994, Los Angeles had 27,800 
accumulative cases, and San Francisco 
only had 18,500 accumulative cases, 
which means San Francisco received 
more money per case than Los Angeles 
did ($1,032 per case, compared to 
$453). 

“APLA does a good job raising 
money and a good job excluding oth- 
ers,” Portillo said. “I don’t think it is 
doing a real service.” 

Mark Senak is APLAs director of 
planning and is in charge of APLAs 
quality assurance. 

“You can make generalizations in 
any agency, and make horror stories 
and come up with a story,” Senak said. 
“Or you can do a quality assurance 
analysis to try to insure that services 
meet quality.” 

When APLA first began, Senak 
said, the AIDS “industry” did not think 
it would be around very long because 
the crisis wasn’t expected to stay, so 
quality assurance programs were not 
put in place. In the last 10 years, how- 
ever, hundreds of AIDS organizations 
have formed, he said. 

Senak said he was very frustrated 
with all the criticism against APLA, a 
lot of which he said was unfounded. 

Reflecting an obvious effort to 
include other AIDS organizations, 
which is pervasive throughout the 
agency’s 1994 annual report, Senak 
explained how APLA is implementing 
their new stand that it cannot be all 
things to all people. 

In 1984, the buddy program was 
more important, he said, as people 
with AIDS often only had a few 
months to live. “Their families had 
abandoned them, and there was a big 
need for friends.” Now, the way the 
AIDS epidemic is moving, he said, 
thousands of human beings are being 
let down by the system.APLA provided 
1,400 buddy hours in February, a 
short month. Also provided was 113 
hours of home health care. 

“Those people are just as impor- 
tant,” Senak said. “You shouldn’t ever 
tun the risk of over simplifying the 
epidemic, and you can’t under esti- 
mate the impact AIDS has on individ- 
uals and what those lives are like.” [AA 
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OU... 


By Yumiko H. Tabuchi 


he daily grind of college life can wreak havoc 
to the sanest of students. Grilling for physics 
exams, cramming the last half of that 
Shakespeare paper and trying to make it work on 
time can turn “the best years of your life” into a liv- 
ing nightmare. How do Cal State Long Beach stu- 
dents manage to complete their years in college, 
while keeping their sanity somewhat intact? 

Places on and off campus offer opportunities to 
unwind and maintain peace of mind. Suggestions 
might be useful to locate popular hangout spots for 
those spare moments, or during the weekend to 
release anxiety. 


Considered the “living room” of CSULB, the 
University Student Union is a 


gathering place where students 
eat, play video games, have meet- 
ings, and basically relax. The fol- 
lowing is a list of a few sites with- 
in this building: 

Blue Marble — Located on 
the first level of the Student Union 
and past the arcades, this coffee- 
house offers espresso in a dimly lit 
atmosphere. The crowd is a mixed 
one, but it attracts more artsy 
types with its occasional poetry 
readings. The club sandwiches are 
filling, but expensive with $3.95 a 
pop for lunch combos. For the 
health-conscious, the fat-free 
muffins are great, but they're usu- 
ally gone by noon, so pick one up 
before the first morning class. 

The Music Listening 
Lounge — Located on the second floor of the 
Student Union, the Lounge is a great place to kick- 
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When college pressures build and 
there Seems no end, a release is 
in order. University Magazine fells 


-Amil Steiner 


Grateful Dead Night at Moose McGillycuddys, above. Pretty Koi in the 
Earl Burns Miller Japanese Garden, below. 


back. For a mere $1, you can choose a CD to listen to 
in the privacy of a music booth.Aside from the 
booths, there are five circular lounge chairs that are 
fairly comfortable to read and relax in. There's also a 
dark room with a big screen television turned to a low 
volume, so you can veg-out or sleep on the fluores- 
cent bean chairs available. 

Upper Campus: 

A La Mode — It’s located next to the newly 
added fast-food eateries such as Taco Bell, Boar's 
Head and Panda Express. The iced-cappuccinos and 
pastries hit the spot to satisfy mid-day hunger.Sit 
oustide to take advantage of the great Long Beach 
weather and check-out the freshmen.. 

The Nugget — It’s located around the corner 
from the Campus Copy Center, right next to the A La 
Mode. Considered a “happening” 
place especially around noon, it’s 
hard to find a table on the outdoor 
patio.On Thursday nights, there’s 
usually cheap beer specials and a 
local band playing. Beer is avail- 
able after 11:00 a.m. Breakfast 
items are hearty, if you find the 
time to eat. The chili fries are sur- 
prisingly good at an unbeatable 
price of $2.25. 

Outer Fringe 

The Earl Burns Miller 
Japanese Garded This tradi- 
tional Japanese Garden, complete 
with a tea house and a pond 
filled with colorful koi fishes, 
offers an alternative to relax and 
unwind. Many students don’t 


-David S. Ferdig realize it’s open to the public. Not 


directly on campus, the garden is located on Earl 
Warren Drive across from the Residence Halls. 
The Outpost — If you're a political science or 


journalism major, this eatery next to the SSPA 
Building is the closest for lunch or a snack. They reg- 
ularly offer specials for $4.35, such as the French Beef 
Dip sandwich, complete with fries and a small coke. 


Blue Cafe — This entertainment spot, located 
at 210 The Promenade in north Long Beach, offers 
jazz, dancing, billiard tables, and something to eat in- 
between those activities. They promote cool bands 
with such names as Luke and The Locomotives and 
Big Bad Voodoo Daddy with Big Rhythm Combo, 
both of whom jam in the joint. If you’re looking for a 
mellow, enjoyable night, the Blue Cafe just might be 
the ticket. 

The Library — It’s located at 3418 E. Broadway, 
on the corner of Redondo Road and Broadway Street. 
This coffeehouse is a popular hot spot on both 
weeknights and weekends. Surrounded by a zillion 
different books, with the most being a mere $2.95, 
students can be found studying and writing papers. 
There are a myriad of books with titles ranging from 
“How to Run Your Own Business” to “Tornado Tulsa 
— the Life of a Confessed Sex Addict.” Jazz and blues 
bands can be found playing on Wednesday and 
Friday nights. The Vanilla Goddess and the Hazelnut 
Hip Swingers drink specials are highly recommend- 
ed. 

Moose McGillycuddys — This night club is 
located at 190 Marina Drive, making a left from 
Second Street. It's a popular club/restaurant among 
the college crowd. Every night, there is a different 
music theme, with Sunday being reggae night and 
Tuesday Grateful Dead night. All drinks are $2 on 
those nights including Thursday college night with 
local bands playing. The crowd is mixed, with many 
partying on the dance floor. ID checks are strict, so if 
you're not of legal drinking age, borrowing your sis- 
ter’s old driver's license probably wouldn’t help you. 
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to its permanent location. 
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n the shadow of the looming blue metallic 
pyramid, students rush to classes from over- 
crowded parking lots. The typical Cal State 
Long Beach student commutes to campus, 
rarely contemplating the history of the school. 
oday’s student body may seem fragmented and 
quiet compared to those of the past, which engaged 
in boisterous debates and demonstrations. 

CSULB English Professor Leslie Mittleman, who 
began teaching at CSULB at the age of 26 in 1957, 
recalled an anti-Vietnam War protest from the 1960s. 
“One day the students snaked through the buildings 
and ‘liberated’ the classes. 1 was in the middle of 
teaching a class and I told my students ‘Don’t go 
because I can teach you more than you could possi- 
bly learn at this political sit-in,” Mittleman said. “But 
most of the students did go.” 

Indeed, the history of CSULB closely parallels 
America’s rapid growth and changes in the post- 
World War II era, particularly in the areas of build- 
ing and education. 

CSULB was founded in 1949. Early students 
called themselves the 49ers in reference to the pio- 
neering spirit of those who came to California to 
start a new life in the Gold Rush days. CSULB, then 
known as Los Angeles -Orange County State College, 
took up temporary residence in a renovated apart- 
ment complex located at Anaheim Road and East 
Anaheim Street, where 169 students paid $12.50 
each to enroll in its inaugural semester. 

P. Victor Peterson was the president of the col- 
lege at this time when classes were held in the living 
rooms, bedrooms and kitchens of the apartment 
complex. Garages were used for labs, and files were 
kept in bathrooms © ~ ce 


The furniture came fr Quentin prison. 


The California bear is placed 


on new seal adopted in 1965. 
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The faculty meetings were frequently held 
underneath a pepper tree in the front yard. 

Librarian Charles Boorkman had no space for 
the library’s collection, so he housed the books ot: 
two-by-fours in his own apartment. 

In November 1951, the 322-acre permanent 
campus site was opened and the name was changed 
to Long Beach State College. Again students attend- 
ed classes in temporary buildings, where the loca- 
tion of the class could change from day to day and 
the sounds of construction competed with the lec- 
tures of professors. The Language Arts Building, 
Little Theater and Library became the first perma- 
nent buildings on campus. Two years after the 
school opened, the first bachelors degrees were 
granted. The first sophomores and freshmen were 
admitted in 1953 as Long Beach State College 
became a four-year liberal arts college. 

The parking lot was problematic, a precursor of 
the never-ending story of parking perils and prat- 
falls. The lot was situated on a dirt hill and when it 
rained, cars slid into each other in the mud. 
“Parking has been a problem from year one and 
always will be,” said Boyd Davis, retired academic 
planning director in an Aug. 29, 1989 story in the 
Daily Forty-Niner. 

All unmarried students under the age of 21, 
who did not live at home, were required to live in 
residences approved by LBSC. An April 29, 1959 
Forty-Niner campus poll showed that religion 
would be an issue in the Nixon/ Kennedy presiden- 
tial election and that birth control should not be 
instituted. 

Carl W. McIntosh became LBSC’s second presi- 
dent on November 10, 1960. The number of stu- 
dents enrolled climbed to 17,000. Curriculum 
expanded rapidly with new courses. 
Construction on the campus was still in 
progress, particularly on the Upper Campus 
and parking remained a _ problem. 
Overcrowded parking lots led frustrated 
students to park their Volkswagen Beetles 
and motorcycles in the faculty lot which 
resulted in a $2 fine. 

The number of sports officially played 
at LBSC increased from five to 12—foot- 
ball, water polo, cross country, basketball, 
gymnastics, wrestling, crew, baseball, golf, 
swimming, tennis and track. 

As the decade wore on, interest in 
Homecoming was lost. Crew cuts gave way 
to longer hair and sideburns. Pin curls and 
bobs gave way to long, straight hair parted 
in the middle. At this time changes on the 
national level were beginning to be mani- 
fested on campus. Anti-war sentiment, the 
feminist movement and civil rights led to 
demonstrations, sit-ins and violence. A 
yearbook account of one such incident read, 
“Fist fights and a near riot broke out during 
one demonstration when a group of stu- 
dents advocating peace in Vietnam decried 
the presence of military recruitment on 
campus.” Discussions on the Watts riots and 
Vietnam War protests punctuated the 
decade. 

In 1965, 3,000 flowering peach trees were 
planted and the International Sculpture Symposium 


was installed. Both remain on the campus today. 


“1967, 68 and 69 were years of intense student 
agitation an etnam War,” 
Mittleman said. Indeed, students organized to voice 
their opinions on events on ional level to local 
events on campus. 

Further demonstrations occurred in 1968,a 
Forty-Niner headline read on April 4: “Blacks hold 
A.S. Senate Hostage.” Black Student Union members 
blocked the exit to the A.S. Senate chamber after two 
BSU demands had been denied. “We just asked for 
recommendations. .. We gave you an opportunity 
to act. . . But you mother f—_ just sit on your 
asses.” The BSU demanded affiliation of a black advi- 
sor and racial minority staff advisor on the Forty- 
Niner. Editorials showed support for both minority 
representation and defense of the Forty-Niner as an 
unbiased publication which had minority reporters 
on staff. A compromise was reached which included 
minority representation on the A.S. Senate and com- 
mittees to assess minority issues as proposed by 
President Dennis Murray. 

On May 6, 1969, violence broke out at a 
demonstration against the presence of military 
recruiters on campus. “The recruiters, drawn into a 
circle behind tables at the 49er prospector statue 
continued to answer questions above the shouting of 
some 400 pro and con demonstrators and 600 
onlookers. One fist fight involved 75 students,” 
reported the Forty-Niner. One student grabbed a 
bullhorn and stood on top of a table urging students 
to seek information rather than be talked into join- 
ing the service. 

The ’70s heralded in Hare Krishnas, yoga 
demonstrations and streakers as drugs became part 
of the campus landscape. The official name of the 
college was changed to California State University 
Long Beach. “It was the ’70s in which life was an 
experiment,” Mittleman said. “Religious studies 
courses became so popular that faculty members 


f 
t 


ont 


from other departments were called upon to teach 
the burgeoning classes, and I was one of those who 
assisted.” 

Stephen Horn became president 
in 1970 and his presidency was “char- 
acterized by a hard-charging adminis- 
trative style from its start in 1970 that 
quickly won him ardent supporters as 
well as outraged opponents,” reported 
an August 25, 1989 edition of the 
Forty-Niner. 

In 1976, Michelob, Budweiser and dark Burgie 
became the first beers to be served on campus at The 
Nugget. Skateboarders glided down Hardfact Hill 
and pinball was popular in the new University 
Student Union which opened in 1972. The alterna- 
tive Union Daily was founded in 1977. 

During the ’80s, Curtis McCray was president of 
the campus, which now included 35,000 faculty, 
staff and students. Early in the ’80s, fees for enroll- 


Administration ‘Building | in 1959. 


ment were . $327 pe “semeste The eae brought 
the acquisition of the jazz station KLON FM-88, The 
University Art Museum, The Music Center, the Earl 
Burns Miller Japanese Garden and the one-millionth 
book was added to the library. 

Annual events that are still part of the campus 
today included Kaleidoscope, a fair open to students 


and the community including arts and crafts, multi- 
cultural events and entertainment and the Long 


Beach Blues Festival sponsored by 
KLON. 

Classes were canceled during the 
LA riots in April and May 1992. 
Former University of Nevada’s Robert 
Maxon was named as the new CSULB 
President in Spring of 1994. The 
Pyramid, a multipurpose sports and 
entertainment arena, was opened in 
November of 1994. 

CSULB has changed over the years from its 
humble beginnings as a teachers college in an apart- 
ment complex to a nationally accredited university 
with 70 academic departments and 61 permanent 
buildings. Yet the changes that shaped CSULB were 
more than the physical appearance of the school. 
Change was determined by the students who attend- 
ed the University. UV 
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SETTLE THE Scorelll 


+] Ur to Date SPORTS Scores/Spreaps ae 
Catt 1-900-378-2700 Ext. 6393 


Must Be 18+ Yrs. 


® Beye (602) 954-7420 
SREERRRAKRET EE 


DIFFERENT DEGREES OF SUCCESS 


** THE Work Is Harp. 
THE PROMOTIONS 
AREN'T,”’ 


Paul Sung, B.A., Marketing 
CSU Long Beach, 1993 
San Pedro, California 


Since Enterprise recognizes and rewards talent, the average length of time it takes to 
reach a management level position is less than three years. Of course, that has a lot to do 
with our initial selection of candidates. 


We hire ambitious, sales-oriented individuals who recognize what it takes to succeed. If 
this describes you, enter our fast-paced business as a Management Trainee, and we'll 
reward your dedication and innovation with raises, promotions and the opportunity to 
go as far as your talent will take you. 


SALES MANAGEMENT TRAINEES 
*23,000 - *26,000 


° A BS/BA degree 
¢ Strong communication skills, enthusiasm and drive 
¢ Retail/Sales experience a plus 


If you're a bright and motivated person who would like to become an important part of 
our success, join the Enterprise team. Call Samantha at 310/426-4774 or fax a resume to 
310/426-8464. An equal opportunity employer. 


SUNSET BEACH BREWERY 


16390 PCH * 310/592.4026 
Located in Peters Landing 
¢ Harbor Side Dining 4 
¢ Wood fired Pizzas, Hamburgers, 3 
Seafood & Pastas “i 
¢ Up to 9 MICRO BREWS on tap R 
¢ Large Beer Garden for parties, functions, 
banquets & wedding receptions 
¢ 1/2 Gallon to go BEER 
¢ MONDAY NIGHT FOOTBALL SPECIALS 
¢ FREE Pregame and Half-time Buffet 
¢ $7 Pitchers of Micro Brew Beer during Game 
¢ 4th Quarter Drawing for FREE Dinner for 2 
JOIN US FOR UPCOMING EVENTS 
¢ Blues Concert * Octoberfest ¢ Halloween Bash 


20% DISCOUNT WITH CSULB ID 


Mon - Fri/8 - 10 p.m. 
LOOK FOR US IN THE 49ER For THESE UPCOMING EVENTS AND OUR FREE COUPONS! 


Java Depot Coffeehouse 


College Center 


310/596-JAVA 
1190 - F Studebaker Road 


(Corner of Studebaker & Anaheim) 

Bring in your family & enjoy the 
pleasant atmosphere, gourmet coffees, 
teas, espresso drinks, pastries & more. 
Open 7 days/wk; M-Th 6 a.m. - 9 p.m. 

Friday: till Midnight; Saturday: till 11 
p.m.; Sunday: 7 - 7 p.m. 


1 An Speciatty Drinks ! 
| 
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Undetermined Line, 1986 by Benar Venet. Pastel and 
collage on paper, 49 5/8 x 38". 


00? 


Works from Selective Evidence: 
Photographs from the Peckenpaugh Giff. 
Dates Of Exhibition: August 15 - October 1, 1995 


Forgeworker’s Hands, 1977 by 
Ken Light. Silverprint. 
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From 


Works from 
The Artist’s 
Hana: 
Drawings 
from the 
BankAmerica 
Corporation 


Art Collection. 


Dates Of 
Exhibition: 
July 11 - 
September 
17, 1995. 


Abstract... 


Housed within the 
North Campus Library 
is University Art 
Museum, presenting a 
variety of artistic 
tastes for the muse in 
all of us. 


Drawing 
For Rooting 


Roosen. Pastel 
and oilstick on 
paper, 30 x 43 
1/2". 


Sandaled Feet, Brasil, 1983 by Sebastiao Salgado. Silverprint 


Rocket, 1983 by 
Mia Westerlund 


Thirsty Isle 


4317 E. Carson in Long Beach 
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Quen 
Tor Se OLATT 
; 10900 E. 183rd St, 

° || Ee “ainae- COLLEGE 
PENS (310)8095100-(600) 8075288 


Every Thurs. & Sun. 6 - 12 am. 


CSULB 
Now 


rEquiRED ° 2NIGHTS 


IS SUCHA REWARDING ¢ CAREER 
AA DEGREE & DIPLOMA PROGRAMS OFFERED 


GRAPHIC DESIGN | S5C'°5S 


FROM 


COMPUTER GRAPHICS § Home... 


A Day & Evening Classes A Job Placement Assistance | FAVE You R OWN 


A Portfolio Preparation ae ee tai oR FIND A New 
PLATT CALL 
1-900-773-2473 
COLLEGE (310) 809-5100 Ext. 5520 


$2.99 per MIN. Must BE 18+ Yrs. 


10900 E. 183rd St., Suite 290, Cerritos, CA 
Near 605/91 FWYS & CERRITOS AUTO SQUARE 


PROCALL Co. (602) 954-7420 
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SOMETHING DECISIVE HAS GOT 
O BE DONE ABOUT THESE 
IGHTLY SCENES OF SERB 


BRUTALITY! | JUST HATE 
Se TO SEE IT! 


THAT'S 
BETTER! 


Dick Wright, 1995 


‘CAs long as Clinton is in office, 

Pll always have something to 
do: joked Dick Wright. Wright left Cal Sate Long 
Beach in 1973 to pursue his career as a political car- 
toonist. 

Another political cartoonist who attended 
CSULB is Bill Schorr. Schorr graduated from CSULB 
in 1973 with a degree in Illustration and minored in 
political science and journalism. Schorr says he 
decided to attend CSULB because it’s art department 
had a good reputation. 

Both Wright and Schorr do four syndicated car- 
toons a week that are used by newspapers across the 
United States and one local cartoon. Wright and 
Schorr met while attending CSULB in 1971. Schorr 
currently cartoons for the Kansas City Star while 
Wright cartoons for the Providence Journal in Rhode 
Island. 

Wright and Schorr both knew by the time they 
started high school they wanted to be political car- 
toonists. Wright says he has always been interested in 
art and cartooning. 

Wright and Schorr were influenced by Los 
Angeles Times cartoonist, Conrad. “I 
remember seeing Conrad's art work 
and being amazed at how good it 
was,” says Schorr. 

Wright was equally impressed 
with Conrad, “I always made a point 
of following his work and seeing 
what he was doing,” says Wright. 
“Even now that Conrad has retired I 
still look for his work. Every now 
and then he still puts something out 
and I have always followed his 
work.” 

One area that is shared by 
Wright and Schorr is the integrity of 
the job they do. Schorr best sums up 
the ideas expressed by his self and 
Wright by quoting another cartoonist 
who said “I vote every day. Every day 
I cast my vote on how I feel and what 
I think needs to be looked at.” To 
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Wright and Schorr cartooning is not about controver- 
sy and getting acclaim. Instead both Wright and 
Schorr view cartooning as a way to express their own 
political beliefs and to get society to look and ques- 
tion the ills of society. Wright backs all his work by 
saying that he is a conservative Republican and that 


“As long as Clinton is in 
office, I'll always have 
something to do,” 
-Dick Wright 


his political ideology comes through in his work. 
Schorr states that any method that draws the 
reader in and forces him to think about the issues he 
is drawing is fair. “Humor, anger, a tug at the heart 
strings. I'll use anything I can, any emotional feeling 
is fair,” says Schorr. “Getting people to laugh works 


PACKWooD 
PACK IFA 
PACKWOOD 
TOUGHT HE 


Bill Schorr, 1995 


" LenrreD RATE 
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political 


Toon 
Folly 


By Eric Malone 


well. With humor, if the truth comes out to the read- 
er it will be humorous, and if the reader doesn’t get 
it, it won't be funny.” 

According to Wright to be a successful cartoonist 
you need to be a good analyst as well as good at the 
art work part of the job. Wright begins his day by 
checking the hot news stories. After he picks a story 
he finds a position on that particular story or issue. 
The next step according to Wright is to cover in his 
mind any implications and effects of the issue he 
chooses. The goal Wright says is to present a point of 
view that is easily understood. “You’re looking for 
something that catches the essence of what just hap- 
pened, and have the reader understand within a few 
seconds,” says Wright. “It is a visual study and can 
not take the reader too long to understand it or you 
have failed because people won't take the time to 
understand it. They will just move on.” Wright says 
he spends as much as an hour on the mental part of 
his cartoon. That entails picturing it in his head, lay- 
ing it out, and making sure he is making the point he 
is trying to get across. After this is done the art work 
begins. “I take a lot of pride in my art,” says Wright, 

—_ who averages four to five hours of art 
work per cartoon. 

Wright says that his job is always 
interesting. Wright laughs about the 
time the Providence 


Vax kesVe— 


Police 
Department threatened to sue him 
for libel. The case never went to trial 
says Wright. They never had a case. 
They were just angry and embar- 
rassed. The embarrassment was the 
result of a cartoon he did after a 
news story about the _ police. 
According to Wright, there was sup- 
pose to be a sting operation to get rid 
of prostitutes in Providence. After a 
year had gone by nothing had 
seemed to change. An investigation 
revealed that the prostitution prob- 
lem was not changing because some 
of the officers were exchanging favors 
with the prostitutes and setting them 
free. Wright's cartoon for this topic 


- 


pictured a boy with stars swirling 
around because he has just been 
spanked. The boy is talking to his dog 
and says “Gee, all I said was that | 
wanted to be a Providence Policeman 
when I grow up.” 

Schorr, like Wright, has his own 
set of ideals that come from inside him 
and find their way to 


there is so much sex in every part of 
television and. advertising but he is 
amazed by the limits placed on his car- 
toons. Some areas that are taboo 
according to Schorr are anatomy and 
sex. Schorr says he was amazed to have 
a cartoon on the dangers of breast 
implant pulled out of the paper. “I did- 

n't really understand 


his cartoons. “I will go 
with a hot story but if 
their isn’t anything 
really hot I'll go with 


Schorr. Evergreens are 
issues that don’t need 
to happen to be on 
the minds of the read- 
er, Schorr says. “You 
don’t need to hear on 
the news or 
about a shooting on the highway to be 
able to do a cartoon on violence,” says 
Schorr. “Some issues are always on the 
minds of the people.” Issues that Schorr 
likes to endorse are the environment 
and gun control. Schorr feels these 
issues are very important and need to 
be discussed. Schorr says that there are 
other issues like school prayer that he 
will only deal with when it is a hot 
topic in the news. 

Some restrictions placed on Schorr 
surprise him. Schorr commented that 


“Some issues are 
my evergreens, * says @lways on the minds 
of the people.” 
— Bill Schorr 


A AE EET 
read 


it,” says Schorr. “In 
another part of the 
paper they had a 
large article com- 
plete with drawings 
of the mammary 
glands but they 
pulled my cartoon.” 

One funnier 
cartoon Schorr was 
amazed the newspa- 
pers wouldn’t run 
came after a published report that 
linked cigarette smoking in men and 
impotence. In his cartoon.Schorr had a 
couple in bed covered up, their hair 
was tousled. The caption had the 
woman saying “Thanks for not smok- 


ing.” The cartoon was pulled because it » 


suggested the couple had sex. Schorr 
finds it hard to believe that with sex 
being as big a money maker for adver- 
tising and television as well as the 
movies that it can not be used to edu- 
cate and help people. 


whatever yout is 


Attention students & public 

Come park whatever you drive, 

in the Foundation Parking Lot, 

located at 6300 State University Drive. Park 
it for a mere 50¢ every 20 minutes with a 
maximum cost 

not to exceed $3.00 per entry. There's 
also,the monthly pass 

option for only $14 per month. 


CSULB Foundation 


For more information call 985-8482 
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* Of equal or lesser value. Expires 9/15/95 


Let TRAVEL & TRADE CAREER INSTITUTE Train You.For Success! 


oe 


THIS IS WHAT MAKES US DIFFERENT! 
¢ HANDS ON VOCATIONAL TRAINING 

° APPROVED FOR. M-1 FOREIGN STUDENTS 

¢ JOB READY IN A FEW SHORT MONTHS 

* RESUME & JOB PLACEMENT ASSISTANCE 

* FINANCIAL AID IF ELIGIBLE 

* MORNING, AFTERNOON & EVENING CLASSES 

* OVER 33 YEARS EXPERIENCE 


Travel and Trade 
Career 
Institute 


START TRAINING - CALL TODAY! 


310.426-8841 


3635 ATLANTIC AVE., LONG BEACH eo 
ue The Best Kept Secret! 


IF YOUR LOOKING FOR 

** LOWER PRICED TEXTBOOKS 

** SCHOOL SUPPLIES 

** REASONABLY PRICED 
BACKPACKS, CSULB T'S, 
SWEATSHIRTS AND CAPS 


** GIFT ITEMS AND CARDS 


§ TRY US FIRST $ 


20% OFF YOUR NEXT SUPPLY 
PURCHASE WITH THIS FLYER 


* OFFER NOT GOOD ON TEXTBOOKS 
* ONE COUPON PER VISIT 


”” LUNCH or DINNER’ 


+ EAT IN * DELIVERY * TAKE OUT + CATERING 
4137 E. ANAHEIM 4 


= 494-2071 (2 Bixs w. of XIMEN 


ul 


YOUR OFF CAMPUS ALTERNATIVE 
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Driving Our Kids Away From Drugs. 


By Laura Lothian 


“Just say no to drugs.” Sure. and 
Hollywood should “Just say no to Batman sequels.” 
And Tommy Lee should “Just say no to tattoos.” And 
Roseanne should “Just say no to Ben and Jerry’s..” 


Since the Reagan administration first coined, 


“Just say no,” Bush and Clinton have bet and lost: 


over $100 billion combating illegal narcotics in 
America. Both parties blame each other for losing the 
war on drugs. 

Democrats say the war will be lost without more 
money for prevention and treatment. Republicans say 
the war will be lost without more money for barbed 
wire. 

The real reason this on-going battle is doomed is 
the drug industry knows what they are doing, and 
the anti-drug industry does not. 

These drug dealers without a single million-dol- 
lar spot during Superbowl; without one solitary tes- 
timonial from anyone named Shaq, Air or Magic; 
without one moon-walking, crotch-grabbing pop star 
hawking their products; have managed to create an 
incredible demand for their goods. 

Typical run-of the-mill drug lords most likely do 
not graduate from the Wharton School of Business, 
yet they deliver their products in a very efficient 
manner while keeping their overhead low, profit mar- 
gins high and advertising costs down. 

To get rid of old inventory, Paolo Escobar never 
once had to go on late night TV, wearing a cowboy 
hat, riding a giant pig, shouting, “Everything Must 
Go!” 

The employees of drug dealers — at least the 


ones that don’t get Colombian necklaces — seem to 
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What A Joke. 


have high job satisfaction. 

Promotions and bonuses are plentiful, they freely 
defy anti-smoking ordinances, they're allowed to 
bring samples and most don’t demand an HMO plan. 

You never hear about a secretary slapping her 
drug-lord boss with a sexual harassment suit. 

The drug entrepreneurs developed multi-level 


marketing long before Amway came along. 


Drug lord: The key to success in this business is 
working your warm market. 

Drug recruit: My warm market? 

Drug lord: Yeah! Network! Mingle! Share! Build 
your pyramid! Sell to people you know! Then they'll 
sell to people they know, and so on and so on. You'll 


be rich in no time! 


The losing warriors in the battle against drugs 
are public figures as contradictory as Jesse Jackson 
and Sen. Robert Dole. What kind of war has Rush 
Limbaugh and former Surgeon General Jocelyn 
Elders on the same side? 

Their combined strategies to solve this country’s 
drug problem would include setting up firing squads 
to kill people purchasing newly-decriminalized 
drugs. 

The anti-drug people can’t even create an under- 
standable slogan. How many times have you tailgat- 
ed a mini-van in Mission Viejo and wished that you 
had a passenger with you that could explain the van’s 
bumper sticker? 

Not the “My child is the smartest kid in the 


whole wide world, including Japan, and I have. to 
announce it to everyone unfortunate enough to get 
stuck behind my slow-moving, can’t-see-around-it 
van, to build my child’s self-esteem” bumper sticker 
— but the SANE and DARE ones. 

Anyone familiar with. standard acronym proce- 
dure knows that Dare To Keep Kids Off Drugs should 
be D.T.K.K.O.D. I’m afraid people put together their 
own messages to these misguided attempts at naming 
their organizations: SANE — Snort All Night 
Everyone. DARE — Drugs Are Really Exciting. 

And how about these van-driving parents of kids 
who get involved with drugs? These are the front-line 
soldiers! When informed their kids have replaced 
hash browns with brown hash for breakfast, many of 
them cry, “We never knew.” Here’s a clue: If it takes 
your daughter 90 minutes to apply lipstick, it’s not 
because she’s a perfectionist. 

So, what can the anti-drug people to win the war 
on drugs? They could hire ad agency Chiat/Day. If 
they make people flock to Jack-In-The-Box for 
stuffed jalapenos, they can do anything. 

Or, on the local level, Goy. Wilson could take all 
of California’s residents who are involved with drugs 
and ship them to Peterboro, New Hampshire. 

There is no crack crisis in Peterboro. There is no 
cocaine crisis in Peterboro. Peterboro’s only needle 
exchange program occurs every Thursday afternoon 
at the knitting circle hosted by Grandma Emma 
McBride in the home she was born in. 

Even if Wilson doesn’t ship California’s youth to 
Peterboro, New Hampshire, I think I’m going to ship 
my family and me there. I left New Hampshire as a 


teenager because it was boring and safe... 


5 MILES FREE 
Towing ° Road Service 
Shuttle Service 


[BRAKE SERVICE | 


¢ Install Pads or Shoes 
1- ¢ Inspect Master Cylinder, Calipers 
@ Rotor of Drum, & Brake ome. Front Axle Organic Pads 


# ¢ Repack Bearings L 
1 Road Test oy 4S 
j Most Cars « Expires 10/25/95 j 


qe $5 Extra Per Axle is waa ne sou have a 


CLUTCH SPECIAL $96 G% TTRANSMISSION Save 


° Press Plate I 
- Change Filter 
Eavowout eee Includes Parts & Labo L: «Change Gasket 


¢ Pilot B 
° impact Fhe EEE System 1- ° Change Oil 
° FWD & 4WD Ext I Check for Leaks 


Most Cars 
¢ Road Test” Most Cars ¢ Expires I ¢ Four Wheel Drive $10 Extra Expires 10/25/95 
5 Se cee 


30-60,000 MILE SERVICE ee 


¢ Tune Up 
Renin Spark Plugs, $ 05 
Fuel Filter, Air Filter 

* Oil Change 


° Rotate Ties 
Hy ¢ Inspect Brakes, Hoses, Belts 


111 TUNE-UP 2 
¢ Replace spark plugs 4 CYLINDER 

* Set timing & idle $3 495 : 
¢ Inspect gas filter, air filter, PVC B: 
¢ Points & condenser extra 6 CYLINDER 


Up to 5 ats. Shell Brand Fire/Ice 
10W30/10W 40 Oil 


Most Cars 
pires 10/25/95 
ee extra per ade 


Add $1 Waste Disposal Fee * Most Cars ° Expires 10/25/95 


SHOCKS & STRUTS 


LIFETIME WARRANTY 
MOST CARS 


anti-freeze 
¢ Check system for leaks 
=, ° Includes waste fee 


¢ Drain system $ ie I 
¢ Refill with up to 2 gallons of I 
Most Cars 


Most Cars 
Expires 10/25/95 


‘BILINGUAL 
SPANISH-SPEAKING 
Encouraged to Apply! 


PART-TIME TEACHER AIDES 


¢ ENGLISH SPEAKING ¢ SPANISH SPEAKING ¢ SOUTHEAST ASIAN LANGUAGES 


EARN UP TO $2,500 THIS SEMESTER 


All majors considered. 


Must be taking at least 12 units undergraduate or 6 units graduate. 
Work 2 - 3 hours daily in local elementary, middle, senior high or adult schools. 
Up to 18 hours a week for 19 weeks — $8.16 per hour 
Elective units available for CSULB students from the Schools of Humanities & Education 
Please call 310/435-8551 for more information. 


LONG BEACH UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 


An Equal Opportunity Employer 
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